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A Man and His Work 


A man’s heart must be in his work. It must 
test his ability; it must be bigger than he is; it 
must satisfy his desires; it must make his emo- 
tions warm and kind. And he must know that 
whatever he does serves a good end. Let him 
be merchant or preacher; let him be physician 
or teacher; let him work at home or at some 
desk—the sense of joy must be in work and 
the sense of knowing that others will be the 
better for it. ‘1 A man must be able to say, 
“This is my task. There is something of the 
glory of God in it, for God gave it to me.” 


ARNOLD H. LOWE in The Worth of a Man, just published by Harper & 
Bros., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





LaRoe Column Draws Fire of Two Critics 





Critic Fore 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Concerning what “Wilbur LaRoe Says” 
(OUTLOOK, Oct. 8) headed “No Little Quar- 
rels, These,” his ready agreement with 
Jerome Davis on the one hand and equally 
emphatic disagreement with him on the 
other reveals again the serious blind-spot 
with which Mr. LaRoe has been afflicted 
throughout his writing career. He sees 
so clearly the un-Christianness in mili- 
tarism, colonialism, racialism, drinking, 
gambling, etc. But how strangely blind he 
continues to be in the field of economic 
injustice with its many attendant evils, 
which outweigh and underlie most of the 
above things against which he crusades. 

It is high time that Christian leaders 
wake up to the fact that atheism is not 
confined to verbal denials of the fact of 
God, such as the Marxists understandably 
declare. Much more serious and extensive 
is the atheism of the “Christian” world 
which, judged by the extent of our deeds 
which belie our confessions, make us per- 
haps more actually Godless than the whole 
Communist world. 

When will the LaRoes wake up to the 
fact that Communism-in-action is on the 
whole more Christian than atheistic? The 
God which it denies is a mistaken con- 
ception of the God of love which it un- 
wittingly (though, of course, very im- 
perfectly) has adopted. 

Jerome is dead-right in his disparage- 
ment of “our little quarrels with com- 
munism,” etc. He thereby preaches Christ, 
“Why do you see the speck that is in 
your brother’s eye, but do not notice the 
log that is in your own eye?” He realizes 
that our “major battle’ is not against 
Communism’s atheism-in-theory but 
against Christianity’s atheism-in-action, 
for which religion-in-action is the one 
cure, 

PAUL JOHNSON ALLURED. 
Lansing, Mich. 


LAROE COMMENT: | am always help- 
ed by intelligent criticism, and Mr. 
Allured is intelligent. He is entirely 
right that there is too much that is un- 
Christian in our so-called Christian 
society. | had thought that our church’s 
program of Social Education and Action, 
which | heartily support, was intended 
to strike at the social and economic in- 
justice which pains both my critic and 
me.—W. L. 


Critic Aft 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I must be frank to admit that I find 
what “Wilbur LaRoe Says” to be very dis- 
tressing at times. On this occasion I am 
troubled by his comments on Secretary 
Dulles and the Suez as it relates to British 
and French feelings (‘Sensitive Feelings,” 
Oct. 22 OUTLOOK). 


GOWNS 
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To deny that the British and French are 
sensitive these days would be foolish, but 
to deal with the whole matrix of the prob- 
lems raised by the Suez question in such 
superficial fashion is to do an injustice 
both to the problem at hand and to the 
British and French too. 

Their sensitivity grows in part from the 
fact that they have yielded incomparably 
much in Asia and Africa in the years since 
the war, years of great economic difficulty 
for them. The Suez is essential to their 
economy; hence further sensitivity. 

We as a nation have a responsibility 
to both sides, and for this reason we have 
taken an intermediate position which 
brings criticism from both sides. We do 
not want to see the necessary solidarity 
of NATO sacrificed; neither do we want 
to maintain colonialism against the proper 
struggle of the “rising peoples.” On the 
whole, we are doing the best we can in 
this regard. 


However, to identify Mr. Dulles’ ap- 
proach to these problems as being one 
based on Christian principles is a gross 
oversimplification. Mr. LaRoe is prone 
to place too much emphasis on the Pres- 
byterian affiliation of Mr. Dulles and to 
assume because of his faith that Mr. 
Dulles always brings “Christian prin- 
ciples” to bear on our foreign policy. It 
implies that we are good, lily-white Chris- 
tians and that those who oppose us are 
always the bad, black-hearted heathens 
whose policy is dictated by expediency. 
Foreign policy is much too complex to be 
dealt with in this fashion; even Mr. Dulles 
has learned this, though apparently Mr. 
LaRoe has not. How can Mr. LaRoe be 
sure that ours is the “Christian position,” 
or better yet that there is a clear-cut posi- 
tion or that such a policy is a possible 
alternative to anyone at this time? 

Does the Christian faith say, as Mr. 
Dulles has, that Goa is a Portugese “prov- 
ince,”’* or that neutralism is “immoral,” 
or that that “instant” and “massive” re- 
taliation is a proper answer to brush-fire 
disturbances here and there around the 
globe. One trouble with Mr. Dulles is his 
constant “amendment” of all his original 
statements to deny what he originally 
said. Could this, Mr. LaRoe, also be a 
cause for Anglo-French “sensitivity”? 

Wayne H. Cowan. 
New York, N. Y. 


P.S. A further question to Mr. LaRoe: 
Mr. Dulles is for internationalizing the 
Suez. Should Christians also favor the 
internationalization of the Panama Canal? 


*EDITORS’ NOTE—The LaRoe com- 
ment on the Goa situation came in a little 
off-schedule, was crowded out until it 
was no longer current, but since the ques- 
tion is raised here, see what he said 
about it: 

Two Insults. Whatever may have 
been the polital motivation of Secretary 
Dulles’ note on Goa, it was an unfor- 
givable insult to India. And Bible- 
shouting Billy Graham could not have 
wounded more deeply the feelings of a 
sensitive people than by his stupid sug- 
gestion in Manila that the United States 
might well give a “streamlined train, or 
a new Cadillac” to Nehru. It is a great 


wonder that we have any friends left in 
Asia, if we have any left. 





PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE—U:S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; and NCC to 
the National Council of Churches. 


NOVEMBER 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), 2 Corin- 
thians. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), 
thankful people, come. 
Nov. 1-30, Religion in American Life 

Month. 

Nov. 2. World Community Day (United 
Church Women), NCC. 

Nov. 4, “Freedom of the Press” Sunday. 

Nov. 4-9, Religious Radio-TV Workshop, 
Charleston, W. Va., NCC. 

Nov. 4-11, Presbyterian Survey Week, 
U. 8. 

Nov. 6, Election Day. 

Nov. 11, Stewardship Sunday; [Every 
Member Canvass Sunday, U. S. & USA. 

Nov. 11, Men and Missions Sunday, Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement. 

Nov. 11, Veterans’ Day (Armistice). 

Nov. 11-12, Annual Meeting, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, New 
York. 

Nov. 11-16, Religious Radio-TV Work- 
shop, Memphis, Tenn., NCC. 

Nov. 13, Dept. of International Affairs, 
NCC, New York. 

Nov. 14 Third Annual Luncheon, Na- 
tional Women’s Planning Committee, 
Japan International Christian Universi- 
ty Foundation, New York. 

Nov. 18, Offering for Homes (U. S.); 
Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Nov. 22, Thanksgiving Day. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 25, Worldwide Bible Read- 
ing. 

Nov. 25, National Missions Day (USA); 
Evangelism Sunday (U. S.). 

Nov. 28-30, Division of Foreign Missicns 
Assembly, NCC, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


DECEMBER 

Bible Book-of-the-Month, Matthew: Ser- 
mon on the Mount (USA). 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Brightest and 
best. 

Dec. 1-31, Annuities and Relief season 
(U. S.). 

Dec. 3-5, General Board, NCC, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Dec. 9, Universal Bible Sunday. 

Dec. 10, United Nations Human Rights 
Day. 

Dec. 10-12, Division of Christian Life and 
Work and Division of Home Missions, 
NCC, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dec. 23, Christmas Sunday: Joy Gift for 
Ministerial Relief (U. S.). 

Dec. 25, Christmas Day. 

Dec. 27-Jan. 1, United Student Christian 
Council Regional Conferences: 
Northeast: Syracuse University. 
Southeast: Davidson College, N. C. 
Mid. Atlantic: Pittsburgh area. 

Central S. W.: Oklahoma A&M, Still- 
water. 

Upper Midwest: N. Ill. State, DeKalb. 

Pacific Northwest: Pacific Lutheran 
College, Parkland, Wash. 

Pacific Southwest: University of Red- 
lands. Calif. 

Dec. 30, Student Home Coming Sunday, 
Celtic Cross Fellowship Sunday (USA); 
Christian Student Sunday; Life Dedi- 
cation Day (U. S.). 


Come, ye 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. Tel- 
ephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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PRESBYTERIAN, U. S. 
Vote on Ordination: 10-6 


In presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., the vote is now in progress 
on the permissive ordination of women 
as elders and deacons in conregations 
that desire to do so. A majority vote of 
the 85 presbyteries is required, followed 
by ratification by the 1957 Assembly. 
The 1956 Assembly approved the step. 
The vote now stands 10-6 in favor: 

FOR AGAINST 


Greenbrier 24-6 Birmingham 
E. Hanover 49-25 Knoxville 42-11 


Durant 9-5 S. Carolina 25-5 
Louisville, almost Kanawha 25-24 
unanimous Meridian 71-0 
Muhlenberg 21-1 Asheville 29-14 

Potosi 16-4 
Brazos 
Potomac 43-8 
Roanoke 


New Orleans 33-20 


Divorce and Re-Marriage: 6-8 


The U. S. presbyteries are also voting 
on amendments to the church standards 
on the question of divorce and re-mar- 
riage, as a result of studies which have 
been conducted over the past 20 years. 
Some presbyteries, disapproving the 
the amendments, ask for a new commit- 
tee to be named for another study. At 
present the vote is 8-6 against the amend- 
ments, with a three-fourths vote required 
for changes in the Confession of Faith. 

FOR AGAINST 
Roanoke New Orleans 35-16 
Kanawha 44-6 Meridian 71-0 
Potomac 41-9 Potosi 13-7 
El Paso Knoxville 43-2 
Louisville Birmingham 
Muhlenberg 16-6 E. Hanover 74-0 

S. Carolina 25-5 
Asheville, unanimous 


HOOVER DROPS S. C. SUIT 
AGAINST COLUMBIA MAN 


Thomas B. Hoover, formerly of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., has dropped his suit 
against Fred V. Poag, of the Shandon 
Church in Columbia (OuTLooK, June 
4, Minister in Court). Dr. Hoover, who 
has become professor of religion and 
director of religious activities of Upper 
Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa, has filed 
a petition of voluntary non-suit in the 
five cases against Dr. Poag and all the 
charges have been dismissed by the 
court. 

Dr. Poag was drawn into a disagree- 
ment between Dr. Hoover and the presby- 
tery following Dr. Hoover’s removal from 
his pastorate. 


Baillie Deplores Dogmatism 


Movement Correcting Barthian Emphasis Is Seen 


Deploring the tendency toward dog- 
matism in religion, John Baillie stated 
in his inaugural address at Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York, ‘“This has 
something to do with the spirit of the 
age, with its strong temptation to take 
refuge in totalitarian authority.” 


Former principal of New College, 
Edinburgh, Dr. Baillie was installed as 
the Harry Emerson Fosdick visiting pro- 
fessor as part of an all-day convocation 
and inaugural service. He is one of the 
presidents of the World Council of 
Churches. 


“When I came to America after the close 
of the First World War the most lively 
theological debate was on the issue be- 
tween what were called modernism and 
fundamentalism. The fundamentalists 
thought of themselves as defending the 
tradition of their Puritan forefathers but 
their defense was temperered very differ- 
ently from the original formation of that 
tradition. The modernists on the other 
hand seemed to me to be using their new- 
found freedom in order to read their own 
predilections and philosophy of life into 
the ‘Biblical teaching and thus to be cor- 
rupting the true and original Christian 
message.” 


Later Developments 


Referring to subsequent developments 
in this field, Dr. Baillie said: 


“When I had been in America for a 
little more than ten years a new situation 
began to declare itself. This was when 
the impact of the Barthian movement was 
first felt on this side of the Atlantic. There 
were those among my colleagues at Union 
Seminary* who could see no significance 
at all in the movement, but I was bold 
enough to think that I understood some- 
thing of what it portended and that what 
was happening in theology must be taken 
very seriously, because it was closely 
parallel to what was at the same time 
happening in many other fields, especially 
in poetry, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and music. 


Dr. Baillie paid tribute to the contri- 
bution made by the German theologian, 
Karl Barth, to theological thought, but 
he suggested that further progress would 
be necessary. He cautioned those who 
might lead such a movement: 

“Those who wish to go forward from 
Barthianism must beware of repeating 


what I believe to be its own characteristic 
error. It tried to reach its position by 





A suit seeking $50,000 was filed, 
$10,000 on each of five accusations al- 
leged to have been made about Hoover. 


going around the thought of the Enlight- 
enment instead of going through it, and 
then beyond it. Any effective and signi- 
ficant post-Barthian movement must go 
through Barthianism, not repudiating the 
remarkable contribution which it has 
made to all our thinking but entering fully 
into its heritage, while at the same time 
correcting its deficiencies and also recov- 
ering for us much that was of value in 
those earlier ways of though which were 
too brashly jettisoned.” 


Signs Are Evident 


Signs of a post-Barthian movement are 
already evident, according to Dr. Baillie, 
and he referred particularly to the schol- 
ars and theologians, Rudolf Bultmann, 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer who was executed 
by the Nazis during the war, and Paul 
Tillich who recently retired from the 
Union Seminary faculty and is now 
teaching at the Harvard Divinity School, 
as among the leaders of this movement. 

Four other members of the Union Sem- 
inary faculty were installed with Dr. 
Baillie: Earl A. Loomis, as professor 
of psychiatry and religion; E. Martin 
Browne, as visiting professor of religious 
drama; Aziz S. Atiya, as Henry W. Luce 
visiting professor of world Christianity; 
and John L. Casteel as professor of prac- 
tical theology. 





*He taught in this country before re- 
turning to Edinburgh.—Eds. 


Frank Sees Need for 
45% More Ministers 


ATLANTIC City, N. J. (RNS)— Robert 
Worth Frank, president of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, said here 
there was a need for 45 per cent more 
candidates for the Presbyterian ministry 
in the next decade. He also called for 
a 600 per cent increase in the number 
of Presbyterian Christian education di- 
rectors. 

Dr. Frank addressed the 134th annual 
meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of 
New Jersey. He said that efforts should 
be directed at getting “top level men 
from our colleges.” 

The greatest number of seminarians 
today, he said, are drawn from the “mid- 
dle and lower academic grade brackets.’ 

Dr. Frank also stressed the need for 
a “fundamental rethinking of the cur- 
riculum of theological education.” At 
present, he said, it is suffering from 








a “patching together” of theological sub- 
jects and practical ones. Among the 
latter he listed speech, broadcasting, 
counseling and field work. 

The seminary president’s report was 
based on a survey made by the Presby- 
terian Council on Theological Education 
which met at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., con- 
currently with the New Jersey Synod 
sessions. 

Other findings in the survey disclosed 
that about 51 per cent of today’s Pres- 
byterian seminary students are married, 
although the schools do not have adequate 
housing facilities for this proportion, 
and that 15 per cent of the students 


reached their decision to enter the min- 
istry between the ages of 17 and 18. 
It said a “large bloc” made this decision 
between 16 and 19 years of age. 

Of 888 students studied, the survey 
revealed, the fathers of 127 have served 
as Presbyterian elders, 40 are ministers, 
and nine mothers and one sister have 
served as elders. 

Marcus J. Priester, secretary of the 
Department of Vocation and Inservice 
for the denomination’s Christian Educa- 
tion Department, directed the 18-month 
study. He said it would be presented to 
the General Assembly when it convenes 
in Omaha, Neb., next May. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Answering this question is 
Rachel Henderlite, professor of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., General Assembly’s Training 
School, and author of A Call to Faith, and of 
a book scheduled for November publication, 
Paul, Christian and World Traveler. 


WELLHAUSEN THEORY 


What is the Wellhausen theory about 
the Bible and is it generally accepted 
by Bible students today? 


HENDERLITE: ‘That is a very tech- 
nical question. The Wellhausen theory, 
as I understand it, is a theory about the 
interpretation of the Bible, the structure 
of the Bible, the writing of it, that was 
put forth by Julius Wellhausen in 1878, 
or 1880. It is a theory that grew out of 
careful study of the literature of the Bible, 
through which Wellhausen and others 
came to the conclusion that the books of 
the Bible were not written in just the 
order in which we have them, but grew up 
out of the life of the Hebrew people over 
a long period of years. More particularly, 
it had to do with the Pentateuch, made up 
of the first five books of the Bible, which 
has sometimes been thought of as written 
by Moses. It looked, on more careful 
study, as if the Pentateuch was not a 
single document written all at one time 
by one person at that very early time in 
history, but was made up of four docu- 
ments written over a long period of time, 
with the first one perhaps about the 9th 
century, B. C., and the last one perhaps 
even as late as after the exile. That 
meant that the Pentateuch was put to- 
gether after the period of the exile, that 
none of it was written perhaps as early 
as Moses, or in the form in which we have 
it now. The natural conclusion was that 
it therefore did not give very reliable 
information about that age. Moses was 
thought of as a shadowy figure, and the 
religion of the Hebrews at that early age 
was not very clear. 

A second part of this theory ought to 
be mentioned too I think. Wellhausen, 


4 


influenced, no doubt, by the philosophies 
of his time—by progress theories of so- 
ciety and evolutionary theories of science, 
both of which thought of life developing 
from a lower to a higher form, came to 
the conclusion that there was progress 
in the Old Testament religion just as 
there seemed to be progress in everything 
else. He concluded that the very high 
level of monotheism, the ethical mono- 
theism that we think of as characteristic 
of Old Testament religion, probably was 
not begun in Moses’ time, probably did 
not appear until the time of the prophets. 
Thus the prophets were regarded as the 
first to bring the people to an under- 
standing of God as one God, and a God 
who was himself righteous and who re- 
quired righteousness of his people, and 
the prophets and not Moses were regarded 
as great pioneers of religious thought. 

Then the question as to whether this 
has been commonly accepted has to be 
answered also in terms of these two parts. 
It looks as if the first part of this Well- 
hausen theory, which I have outlined, is 
pretty generally accepted. That is, it is 
rather generally accepted that the first 
five or six books of the Old Testament 
were not written by any one person, but 
did come out of a series of documents 
written at various periods in Old Testa- 
ment history and finally brought together 
after the exile. But his conclusions re- 
garding the character of the religion of 
the Old Testament are being rejected bv 
an increasing number of scholars todav: 
namely, Dr. Albright at Johns Hopkins 
University, Dr. John Bright at Union 
Seminary in Richmond, and others, who 
feel very sure that there was no evolu- 
tion of Hebrew religion of the kind that 
Wellhausen proposed, but that actuallv 
Moses was the founder of Israelitish 
faith, which took its essential shape at 
Mount Sinai. If this is so, then the 
prophets were reformers rather than pio- 
neers. That means that the Hebrew 
religion came into being through reve- 
lation and not through evolution and 
that the Old Testament faith is the gift of 
God and not the product of man. 


For Race Issue: Patience 


A report urging Christians to view 
the segregation problem with “patience, 
understanding, prayer and compassion” 
was adopted the synod. 

“Let us look to our own house and 
beware of hasty judgments of others,” 
it said. 

The report, prepared by the synod’s 
committee on Social Education and Ac- 
tion, praised New Jersey churches for 
their non-segregation policies. It noted 
that a recent survey made by the synod 
office showed that 113 of 205 responding 
churches have inclusive membership, 63 
do not and seven “were not sure.” A 
total of 164 churches reported they stand 
ready to receive members “of any na- 
tionality,” 14 replied in the negative and 
22 “were not sure.” 

“We urge all churches to take this 
matter under their conscience, and to 
recognize that in the matter of segrega- 
tion it is particularly true that Christian 
charity begins at home,” the report stated. 

The committee also reported it had 
encouraged state legislation to limit the 
number of harness race tracks in New 
Jersey to the one now in operation, se- 
cure enforcement of Sunday closing laws, 
and provide chemical tests for drunken 
driving suspects. 

“We have also sought to evoke wide- 
spread opposition to the elimination of 
Christian references in the New Jersey 
public schools,” the report added, “and 
have given our support to agencies which 
have sought to legally enforce the gam- 
bling laws on local levels.” 

The committee commended citizens 
groups which seek “to improve social 
conditions” in their communities, par- 
ticularly in reference to indecent litera- 
ture and enforcement of gambling laws 
in short areas. 

It urged local church and citizen com- 
mittees “to undertake definite legal ac- 
tion to combat local vice, particularly in 
these areas where officials are apathetic.” 

“We feel it is important,” the report 
said, “that we secure the social action of 
our church consituency as laymen and 
lay groups, rather than as church repre- 
sentatives, in meeting social and legis- 
lative issues.” 


Cornerstone-Laying Picture 
Is Included in Collection 

When the cornerstone of Trinity 
Church of Arlington, Va., is opened a 
hundred or more vears from now, and if 
the small creatures have not destroyed its 
contents, viewers will be able to see a 
photograph of the cornerstone laying it- 
self, 

At the recent event at Trinitv, with 
the U. S. Assembly’s Moderator, W. Tal- 
iaferro Thompson present, a Polaroid 
land camera was used to take the picture. 
The print showing the cornerstone laving 
was put in the sealed box at the last 
moment. 
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No Religion in Politics? 


Y TEXT is taken from the 

Apostles’ Creed, the Creed of your 
church and of mine, and of the Catholic 
Church throughout the world: J believe 
in Jesus Christ, who suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, and was crucified. 

No religion in politics? On the con- 
trary, not nearly enough, or rather, not 
nearly enough Christian action in poli- 
tics. And why not enough Christian 
action? Because we Christians are dith- 
ering. 


We believe in Jesus Christ: but he 
is suffering under Pontius Pilate. 


And who is Pontius Pilate? Well, 
most of the time, he is me, and I suggest 
that some of the time he is you. My sub- 
ject, then, is Pontius Pilate in modern 
politics. My object is to suggest that 
he is also you, and thereby point, per- 
haps, the beginning of a way out. That 
is to say, I intend to be personal... . 


The Challenge 

I dare to be personal—probably to the 
discomfiture of any reporter who happens 
to be present from the press, by reason 
of the title of these addresses—because 
there will not be any quotes about Suez. 
All the reporter has to do is to decide if 
he has the courage to go out from his 
pew, if his place is in the middle. 

Of course, this sermon is all about 
Suez, from first to last, but what good 
is a whole sermon that tries to be bal- 
anced to the modern sub-editor today ? 

I say, I want to be personal. Jesus 
Christ is suffering terribly under Pontius 
Pilate now, in this present time. Far 
too often, he is me, my challenge is, is 
he you? 

First of all, who was Pontius Pilate? 
The deeper meaning of his name, in 
Greek, is Pontus Piletus: quite literally, 
it means the pillared sea. 

What does that mean? Well, close 
your eyes and envisage the ancient Medi- 
terranean sea at its west end, at the point 
where Africa almost meets Europe—what 
we now call the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
Pillars of Hercules used to stand there on 
either side, and that is an instance of a 
pillared sea. 

But for the ancient world it had a 
mystic meaning: the Mediterranean was 
the known world, and through those mys- 
tic straits lay the spiritual world, and 
Pontius Pilate is the man in the middle 
of that pillared sea, the man confronted 
with the problem of going right through 
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By GEORGE MacLEOD 


the pillared sea into the unknown. Pon- 
tius Pilate, the flustered human. 


Three Figures 


Now let us change the metaphor a 
little, keeping still in the background of 
our minds the Pillars of Hercules. Let 
us personalize these pillars. 

There were three figures converging on 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. There 
was that pillar of the church, Caiaphas; 
there was that pillar of the state, Herod; 
and there was the flustered human, Pon- 
tius Pilate, the man in the middle. 

Now let us develop those personalized 
pillars for a moment. Caiaphas is in 
black, and he is not alone. Annas, the 
old miser, is behind him, a rather shad- 
owy figure, his mentor. Together they 
represent the church gone bad, deter- 
mined to preserve its prerogatives at every 
cost—the church gone bad, absolutely 
petrified by prophets. 

On the other side, there is Herod. He 
is in red, and he is not alone. Herodias 
is his mentor, a scarlet figure in the back- 
ground. They are the tyrannous state, 
obedient to the leering, lecherous, totali- 
tarian Tiberius Caesar. Herodias quite 
literally gave no head to prophets, such 
as John Baptist. 

And, adrift on that pillared sea, Pilate, 
Pontus Piletus. He is in white, a rem- 
nant of the Stoics, with their austere 
philosophy. Pilate, a living presentation 
of the aphorism, “The good is the enemy 
of the best.” He is in the white of his 
custom and of his land, the white of neu- 
trality, save for that very shadowy figure 
behind him—his wife—upsetting the 
whole Stoic apple-cart with her madden- 
ing intrusion: “Have nothing to do with 
that man, Jesus. He is righteous.” 

Pilate, I say, the frenzied human, 
hedged by a church petrified by prophets, 
and by a state that cuts off prophets’ 
heads. Pilate suddenly confronted with 
all the mysterious possibilities of the 
spiritual world beyond the pillared sea—- 
Pontius Pilate. 


“T believe in Jesus Christ who suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate.” 


Now then, still carry in your mind this 
personalized geography. See how it en- 
lightens the trial scene on Good Friday. 
We cannot, within our compass tonight, 
do justice to the trial before Pilate. Go 
home and read it: vou will find it in 
Matthew 27, Luke 23, John 18 on into 19, 
and it is all about the nature of the king- 
ship of Jesus, whether it is political. 
Read it tonight and see if this is not a 
fair summary. 


Pilate in this position is always trying 
to be rid of this Jesus figure, at least, 
trying to be rid of this kingship claim, 
of deciding of the nature of this kingship 
claim; but the Jesus figure is always com- 
ing back. It happens four times. 

The first scene: the Jews bring Jesus 
to Pilate and accuse him of treason, be- 
cause he claims to be king. Pilate gets 
embroiled, as we get embroiled today, as 
to whether his claim is spiritual or tem- 
poral. 

Pilate gets mixed up; it is stifling hot. 
You see, what they call the khamsin was 
blowing, a sandstorm was beginning to 
gather from the east, that preceded the 
early summer and sometimes presaged 
an earthquake—the earthquake _ that 
came later in the day, when the whole 
world was black for three hours, because 
of the khamsin that very day black with 
a sandstorm. 

Pilate gets mixed up; it is stifling 
hot; so comes evasion number one. ‘“‘What 
is this passing remark you said,” says 
Pilate, ‘about him being a Galilean? He 
is out of my jurisdiction, he is in a dif- 
ferent county. Herod is responsible for 
Galileans; send him to Herod.” That 
is the first thing Pilate does: he sends him 
to the other department. 

But in no time Herod sends him back. 
It is at this time Pilate’s wife says, “Have 
nothing to do with this man, he is quite 
righteous,” so Pilate thinks of evasion 
number two. 

He is back from Herod, who has found 
no fault in him. Well, the Jews have a 
custom that one man should be amnestied 
at the Passover, so Pilate hands him back 
to the church, giving them the choice, in 
the terms of their church custom, of Jesus 
or Barrabas; and they choose Barrabas. 
Evasion number two does not come off. 

Pilate gets embroiled again; it is ter- 
ribly hot. He washes his hands of the 
whole affair at that point. “His blood 
be on your own heads.” He hands him 
over to be flogged. 

But in no time Jesus is back, clotted 
with blood, dressed now in the caricature 
of aking. Pilate thinks of evasion num- 
ber three: let’s try humanity. 

He leads him out before the people and 
savs, “Behold the Man.” (“There is a 
Man for you, in all his shocking state— 
here is Someone who can take it without 
complaining. Have pity on him. Haven’t 
we all gone far enough, now we have 
flogged him up? Haven’t we all gone 
far enough with this piteous figure? Be- 
hold the Man.”’) 


Amiable King 


Pilate is saying to himself, “Let us get 
a vote from the common people, let us 
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by-pass the church and its customs. Be- 
hold the Man.” That does not work 
either; they cry, “Crucify.” 

Jesus is back again on Pilate’s hands. 
The khamsin, the sandstorm is growing 
nearer: that heat is unbearable now. Pi- 
late then does the quite unreasonable 
thing to save him. 

Pilate, we read, then moves to the 
Judgment Seat, a most important move- 
ment. He is now going to speak ex 
cathedra on the Judgment Seat. He only 
moves there when he is speaking in the 
name of Tiberius Caesar. 

He is speaking for Tiberius Caesar 
now, and he knows it, and the people 
know it. There is a hush: even the 
heat becomes secondary. What is Pilate 
going to say officially? He says, ‘Behold 
your king. Shall I crucify your king?” 

Pilate has gone half-mad: he is saying 
in effect, “At last I admit the Jewish 
claim that has been going on for two 
centuries. You can have a king. This 
kind of Jewish king can do no harm, I, 
Tiberius Caesar, will share my throne. 
I, Tiberius, will be temporal king: you 
can have an amiable king.” He said it 
in the name of the state. Madness, of 
course, but it is stifling hot. 

It is not as mad and as final as the 
reply of the Jewish people. What they 
do now is to say, for the first time in his- 
tory, “We have no king but Caesar.” 

What they do at that moment of in- 
finite possibility is to give in their case 
forever, and accept the state as their 
total king. 

The four evasions, then: 

Send him to another department, 

Herod; 

Send him back to the church, Caia- 
phas; 

Appeal to the humanity in man; 

Split the kingship between the tem- 
poral and the amiable, and we will still 
hold power. 


A pplication—“‘I believe in Jesus Christ 
suffering under Pontius Pilate” now in 
this present time. Far too often I am 
Pontius Pilate. Are you? 

It is terribly hot tonight; there is a 
sandstorm blowing up from Africa and 
from Suez and from all Southeast Asia. 
It can mean the beginning of a summer, 
or an earthquake. 

I am the frenzied man in the middle: 
only love and mercy can now save. Can 
I break out into that spiritual sea? Can 
I dare the rapids between the pillars? 
Can I trust the Jesus way? I know by 
all my environment that only love and 
mercy will pay now. 

Too often I make four evasions: faced 
with realist politics, as they are called, 
I want to be reasonable, and I want to 
be known as a reasonable man. I want 
to keep in with the realities of the situa- 
tion because I am a reasonable man— 
and in walks Jesus. 


What do I do first? I send Jesus 


to another department, because his prin- 
ciples do not quite seem to fit in with be- 
ing reasonable about the present situation. 
I send Jesus off to the area to which he 
belongs, the area of my own spiritual 
life. 

But Jesus comes back in no time: so 
what do I do in my petulance? I say, 
“T cannot do anything as an individual.” 
I hand back the whole problem to the 
church. 


The Wrong Thing 


I hand back Jesus in this awful busi- 
ness of where he comes in, in this ghastly 
situation. I hand him back to church 
custom, to church court, to the British 
Council of Churches, to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. What can I do? They 
must take responsibility by the pro- 
nouncements they make. 

What do they do? I do not want to 
be cynical, but what it seems to me they 
do is to say, in the first place, that they 
represent nobody, and then they make 
quite colorless statements in case, by any 
chance, they should be representing some- 
body. In the event, in the very pallidness 
of the whole situation, it is the wrong 
thing, and I wash my hands of it. 

But Jesus comes back in no time again; 
so I appeal to humanity. I say, “Behold 
the Man.” I try to by-pass the ecclesias- 
tical structure: I join War on Want, to 
help southeast Asia; I join the Abolition- 
ist Movement against Capital Punish- 
ment; I join the Africa Bureau, to get 
alongside Michael Scott and Trevor Hud- 
dleston. I say, let us get a group of 
human people. 

Jesus comes back again: he says, “You 
are escaping into little societies.” 

Jesus comes back and says, “Am I 
an ambulance man or a commander?” 


Jesus comes back and says, ‘‘Pontius 
Pilate, lovest thou me and my total king- 
ship?” 

It is getting unbearably hot now. I 
want to be known as a reasonable man: 
I want to be a realist. I want the king- 
ship of Jesus now, because it is urgent, 
because little societies will not do. 

So finally I try to stand for his king- 
ship within the present situation, within 
the reasonable situation. In ancient 
terms, I try to stand for his kingship 
within the Mediterranean, short of the 
rapids. I dare not shoot the rapids 
between the twin pillars of church and 
state, and, God help me, all I do is to 
make the worst of both worlds. 


Repentance 

Not by way of a solution, but lest it 
all seems just problems and principles, 
just take Suez. I make the worst of both 
worlds. Neither will I stand up for the 
Prime Minister, who would at least keep 
law going, nor do I go miles bevond the 
Prime Minister’s opponents, and really 
rise to risk love—not only trusting love 
towards Egypt, but trusting love towards 


Cyprus, trusting love towards the Middle 
East, and the Gold Coast, and Marshal 
Bulganin’s offer of total disarmament. 

I say, neither do I stand up for the 
Prime Minister, who would at least keep 
law going, nor do I go miles beyond the 
Prime Minister’s opponents by admitting 
that the whole pot boiling of flaming na- 
tionalisms is nothing but the East’s erup- 
tive response to all our Western flaming 
nationalism in the 19th century. Until 
I admit that, no good will come, until 
I repent of doing the nasty things that 
they are doing. 

Because I will not shoot the rapids 

into a real spiritual superstition, I 
dither like a Stoic out of due season. 


I try to keep hold of Jesus as an ami- 
able king within the present situation, 
and am non-protestant therefore at what 
is going to happen as the days go on, 
which is precisely that we are going to 
have no king but Caesar, no force but 
brute force, and lose our moral contri- 
bution to the world. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, who is suf- 
fering under Pontius Pilate. And I am 
Pontius Pilate: are you? 

A Difference 

I have a very short final codicil to 
this will, or to this lack of will. Was 
there anything false in the picture I have 
been creating ? 

Yes, of course there was. In the an- 
cient picture, you see, everything was 
black and red. When I came to the ap- 
plication, I was not talking in terms of 
black and red, but of greys and pallid 
pinks. 

Away back in the early days, the 
church was all black on one side, petrified 
by prophets. The state was all red on 
the other side ready to chop off the heads 
of prophets. 

There have been times like that in his- 
tory, when the state was total, when to 
attempt to shoot the rapids and enter the 
spiritual world meant the-pillar of the 
state came down and chopped off the 
heads of those who tried to shoot through. 

There have been times like that in 
history on the other side, when the church 
was total, when to attempt to shoot the 
rapids into the spiritual world meant that 
you were ex-communicated, and were “as 
if you had never been.” 

But neither church nor state is like 
that today. Here is our further embroil- 
ment and our great hope: both are ami- 
ably dangerous. If you can keep the 
figure, both pillars have crumbled down 
the other way. 

In regard to the state, despite the 
cynics, I find the bosses are not pri- 
marily interested in expense accounts: 
they are amiable. They are, in fact, more 
dithered than Iam. I find Trade Union 
officials are not primarily interested in 
getting their pound of flesh at all costs. 
Thev are amiable; they are more dithered 
than I am. 
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SCOTLAND NEWSLETTER 


Two Ideas of Evangelism 
By GEORGE C. CAMERON 


HE interdenominational movement of 

mission in Scotland which is known 
as ‘Tell Scotland’ has now reached the 
end of the first year in its third and long- 
term phase of outgoing evangelism. It 
is early to assess the effectiveness and 
forecast the developments of a movement 
whose pattern of action is essentially that 
of congregational witness, although there 
is no doubt that Scotland as a whole is 
already feeling the challenge of that wit- 
ness. But it is not too early, apparently, 
for a suspicion of difference among those 
most deeply committed to the movement 
to arise. 

Echoes of what seems to be a disagree- 
ment as to basic policy have been heard 
in the Church of Scotland’s magazine, 
Life and Work, in the interdenomina- 
tional British Weekly, and even in some 
remarks during or concerning the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Lest such echoes reach across the At- 
lantic in distorted form and convey a 
false impression of the actual situation, 
let it be said that the representative com- 








No Religion in Politics? (Continued) 

As to the other crumbled figure, I find 
the church is not all black. I find its 
inner councils more dithered than I am. 
It is amiable all through: I find it is 
bored for lack of prophets. 

To bring our two pillars up to date, I 
find they are now crumbled fortresses, 
without guns. Such is the amiable con- 
fusion of both church and state that we 
can shoot the rapids, and find ourselves 
alive on the other side, out in that un- 
known spiritual sea, where alone the 
world can ever plot its course again fruit- 
fully. 

Nobody goes on really believing in the 
old conceptions of force any more in 
church or in state. The straits lie open 
for an advance into the real kingship of 
Jesus, the realm of perfect love. 

Kings and priests have longed to see 
the day which we see, and they have not 
seen it, and we do not see it because of 
this sandstorm blowing up from Suez, 
from Cyprus, and from Northern Rho- 
desia, where Africa almost meets Europe. 

The khamsin is becoming unbear- 
ably hot; does it presage an earth- 
quake, or a new summer for the world? 

It is going to be an earthquake unless 
now we churchmen believe that Jesus 
(clotted with blood), that Jesus (still 
clotted with blood), that Jesus (because 
he is clotted with blood) is total King. 

Let us be done with all the corusca- 
tions of Pontius Pilate in our blood. 
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mittee of the churches which guides the 
movement remains of one mind, and it 
is still of the same mind, concerning the 
pattern of Tell Scotland. The differences 
of opinion which have been expressed 
concerning policy arise outside the com- 
mittee between those who are tied to one 
or another of two ideas of evangelism, 
each honestly believing that the other is 
wrong. 


Billy Graham Effort 


That is no new conflict. In this case 
it has been touched off, not surprisingly, 
as a result of the Billy Graham Crusade 
of 1955. Billy Graham came to Scotland 
then at the invitation of the Tell Scot- 
land Committee, endorsed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. Tell Scotland’s commitment to 
the idea that the congregation is the agent 
of mission and the layman himself is the 
basic evangelist seemed then to some be- 
lievers in that idea to be compromised 
by the extension of an invitation to an 
evangelist whose approach and technique 
were both “extractionist.”” Their mis- 
givings were not allayed by their experi- 
ence of the actual crusade, its mass adver- 
tising and crowd appeal, its slight con- 
cern with social sin and corporate respon- 
sibility, and its overshadowing in the 
public eye of the quiet and often more 
permanently effective ministry of evan- 
gelism carried through by the personal 
witness of Christians in their daily work 
and by practical expressions of reconcil- 
ing love by groups and congregations. 
When the Crusade was over, they hoped 
for a return to the distinctively Tell Scot- 
land emphasis, trusting that the Billy 
Graham visit would come to be seen in 
its proper perspective as an incident, 
though possibly a very helpful one, in a 
task much greater and more important 
than itself. 


Tom Allan Meetings 


This indeed is what has happened, ex- 
cept in some quarters where in any event 
there was no sympathy for anything but 
an individualistic gospel presented to 
large masses of people, and where noth- 
ing else would be acknowledged as evan- 
gelism. What has upset the critics, 
however, is the fact that Tom Allan him- 
self—the former field secretary of Tell 
Scotland and still co-chairman of the 
steering panel—has been holding monthly 
meetings of about 7,000 people in the 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, scene of the Gra- 
ham Crusade, and at these meetings has 
been using the traditional pattern of 





evangelistic rallies, culminating in a call 
for decision to which many have re- 
sponded. 

The most vociferous critics of Billy 
Graham’s visit came from the ranks of 
the Iona Community. It is they who 
have now expressed deep concern over 
the fact that Tom Allan, and therefore 
presumably the guiding body of Tell 
Scotland, no longer maintains what was 
truly distinctive in the first vision of the 
movement. Traces of this criticism found 
their way into at least one speech in the 
1956 General Assembly, in which some 
hard things were said about “rally” mis- 
sions. The speaker was taken to task 
in the Scottish columns of The British 
Weekly by a writer who shares his sus- 
picions of mass evangelism but appre- 
ciates the need for an appeal for personal 
decision and public commitment. A lead- 
ing article in Life and Work, entitled 
“Let’s Stop the Sniping,” made a plea 
for a truer catholicity in our appreciation 
of varied evangelistic methods and gifts. 
Tom Allan himself, in a broadcast talk, 
argued vigorously for the large meeting, 
not as a substitute for the hard and hu- 
miliating way of witness, but as a means 
whereby the Spirit can kindle recruits 
who will themselves be committed and 
fearless in the fellowship of mission. 


Essential Emphasis 


Tell Scotland emerges from the contro- 
versial flurry with its essential emphasis 
unaltered. The congregation is the local 
agent of mission, and the whole member- 
ship of the church must be enlisted in 
the manifold aspects of that task; the 
impact of the gospel must be brought to 
bear on men’s lives, both in the personal 
sense of their soul’s salvation and in its 
implications for their relationships in 
society; Christians must grapple with this 
obligation in group study and prayer, 
based on the Bible; and the obligation of 
mission is to be seen not as any occasional 
task requiring special effort but as the 
long-term, permanent task in which an 
infinite variety of methods may be en- 
listed. 

The possible dangers of “rally” mis- 
sions, even when used as one of the pos- 
sible methods to that end, are clearly 
enough realized in Scotland, and the 
critics of the Billy Graham technique are 
sufficiently articulate to ensure that these 
dangers will never be overlooked. But 
as Tom Allan wisely remarks: 

“It has always been an accepted part of 
the church’s ministry, and I believe that 
we must recognize again the place of 
preaching for a verdict as part of the 
church’s divine commission. This is some- 
thing which the church ought to be doing 
all the time. Then perhaps we might see 
the church producing the kind of lay 
groups which . . . will reach forward to 
a deeper experience of fellowship in the 
Holy Spirit, a keener sharing of the com- 
passion of Christ, and a more consecrated 


desire to win men out of darkness into 
his marvelous light.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Historical Footnote 


An interesting description of some of 
THE OUTLOOK’s ancestors appears in a 
recent study made by Herman S. Stroupe 
of Wake Forest College.* Along with it 
is a note about the origin of the Christian 
Observer. It will be news to many of 
our contemporaries, so here are a few 
highlights of the story as Stroupe tells 
it: 

“As Presbyterians divided into New 
and Old Schools during the [eighteen] 
thirties, Amasa Converse tried to main- 
tain in his Southern Religious Telegraph 
the appearance of neutrality. But, to cite 
a critical contemporary editor, the ‘mask’ 
came off in 1837: ‘The Southern Reli- 
gious Telegraph has, at length, given up 
the profession of ‘neutrality’ and hoisted 
the New School flag. The editor, in 
jumping off the fence, exclaims, “There 
can be neutrality no longer in any part 
of the church.’ The New School found 
little support in the South Atlantic 
States, causing Converse to lose about 25 
per cent of his 3,000 subscribers, includ- 
ing nearly all those from North Carolina. 
These circumstances prompted Converse 
to abandon his adopted Southland in 
1839, purchase the subscription list of 
the Philadelphia Observer, and in the 
City of Brotherly Love combine the two 
papers under the title, Religious Tele- 
graph and Observer. . . . One condition 
of the union stipulated that slavery not 
be discussed. It is, wrote Converse, a 
political subject, on which, in our view, 
the judicatories of the church have no 
right to interfere—and cannot interfere 
without doing great injury. 

“The leading Old School editor in the 
South at the time of the schism was Ben- 
jamin Gildersleeve of Charleston [foun- 
der of the earliest ancestor-paper of THE 
OvutLook]. A native of Connecticut, 








*The Religious Press in the South Atlan- 
tic States, 1802-1865. Duke University 
Press, Durham, N.C. 172 pp., $4.50. 


Gildersleeve had been graduated from 
Princeton Theological Seminary before 
migrating to the South, where for more 
than a half-century he was an outstand- 
ing minister, teacher and journalist. His 
first venture in journalism came in 1819 
when he founded at Mount Zion, Georgia, 
a weekly newspaper called The Mission- 
ary. ... The Missionary was superseded 
in 1826 by the Georgia Reporter and 
Christian Gazette, published by B. Gil- 
dersleeve and Company in Sparta, Geor- 
gia, for less than a year. 

“The short life of this paper was the 
result of Gildersleeve’s removal to 
Charleston to begin a new religious jour- 
nal. Two Presbyterian ministers, B. M. 
Palmer and George Reid, had founded 
the Southern Evangelical Intelligencer at 
Charleston in 1819 to print the news of 
the progress of benevolent enterprises but 
had soon left it in the hand of William 
Riley, a printer. When Riley and others 
invited Gildersleeve to transfer his Geor- 
gia Reporter and Christian Gazette to 
Charleston and combine it with Riley’s 
paper, he readily accepted. This merger 
resulted in the founding on January 6, 
1827, of the Charleston Observer, a week- 
ly which soon became the South’s largest 
and most influential Presbyterian news- 
paper. Gildersleeve, who had aquired 
Riley’s financial interests, was both editor 
and proprietor. .. . 

“Amasa Converse’s announcement in 
1837 of his support of the New School 
immediately prompted William 5S. 
Plumer to establish in Richmond an Old 
School paper called the Watchman of the 
South. This weekly absorbed three other 
Presbyterian papers and with 4,200 sub- 
scribers claimed, apparently justifiably, 
a longer subscription list than any poli- 
tical or any other religious newspaper 
published in Virginia. On July 10, 
1845, Plumer announced the sale of his 
paper to Gildersleeve, who transferred 
the Charleston Observer to Richmond and 
combined it with the Watchman of the 
South to form the Watchman and Ob- 
server. Better mail connections at Rich- 
mond was the reason given for the trans- 
fer.” 


Ministers Together 


Reading the story of the courageous 
witness of C. Sumpter Logan, Hender- 
son, Ky., Presbyterian pastor and his 
colleagues makes you take heart and 
hope. 

The Christian Century of Oct. 10 and 
24 has told this story—how the ministers 
of the community banded together and 
took united steps to overcome race-baiters 
and agitators who set out to destroy, if 
need be, the schools of the community. 

These ministers, at great personal risk, 
not only went into the midst of the mobs, 
spoke to them in the face of taunts, jeers 
and threats to their safety, but they used 
up their meagre treasury to buy radio 
time for spot announcements. They 


called together the parents of the town, 
they preached and prayed, they braved 
the storm. And at the last report (who 
knows. what will happen next?), they 
had won. 

Said leaders of the White Citizens’ 
Council, “If it hadn’t been for the min- 
isterial association, we’d have emptied 
the schools on the third day.” 

What may have constituted the “first 
organized opposition in the South to a 
White Citizen’s Council,” was this group 
of Henderson ministers. They demon- 
strated the fact that by doing something 
about the situation in an organized way, 
in their situation at least, they could 
defeat the venders of evil. 








| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Liquor Logic. So logical are whiskey 
advertisements that Presbyterians are al- 
most driven to drink. In one issue of 
U. S. News & World Report we are told 
that if we go to the Bahamas and catch 
a 135-lb. wild boar alive in a swamp 
and lug the squirming critter home on 
our back and stop at the elegant Royal 
Victoria Hotel, by the time we reach 
the hotel our tongue will be hanging out 
and Canadian Club Whiskey will be a 
godsend. All Presbyterians who plan 
to capture wild boars in the Bahamas will 
please take notice. 


Pee Wee Steps vs. Giant Strides. 
Big corporations are making long-range 
plans which involve the expenditure of 
huge sums over a period of years. The 
Presbyterian Church, on the contrary, is 
accustomed to take one little step at a 
time in planning its program. That 
Presbyterianism is big and important is 
illustrated by the fact that the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, spent $180,000,000 
for all purposes in 1955, a gain of $22,- 
000,000 in one year. It may or may not 
be a criticism of the church that all 
except 30 of the $180 million was spent 
on the local church. Long-range plans 
are now in process which would raise the 
budget for benevolences to $50,000,000 
by 1962, an increase of about $6,000,000 
yearly. That this goal is not impossible 
is suggested by the fact that the local 
churches (USA) spent $7,000,000 more 
for local building construction in 1955 
than in 1954. 





Parking. The time has come for 
churches which are planning to build 
anew for the future to look upon adequate 
parking facilities as just as important 
as any other part of the planning. Es- 
timate your membership a decade or two 
hence and provide one parking space for 
every three members. Right now the 
church is being sorely hurt because we 
live in an automobile age without ade- 
quate provision for parking. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


In Reply to an Open Question 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HY does the American church try 

to compel, with money, what in its 
homeland it will not practice?” This, as 
I recall it, was the question you asked 
me. You were referring to American 
support of the Kyodan or united church 
in Japan, and to the fact that the same 
churches which support a union group 
in a foreign country do not practice what 
they preach, namely Christian unity. 

I am not sure that I made myself clear 
at the time, or even that I was altogether 
clear about it in my own mind. Follow- 
ing up the ideas I suggested in that con- 
versation, however, I should like to put 
down some thoughts that have been in 
my mind by way of a personal answer to 
your question. This is strictly personal, 
for I have no right to speak for any 
church, any group or individual but my- 
self. And my own denomination is not 
one that supports the Kyodan. But so far 
as I understand the American church- 
mind, and my own, I think some things 
are clear. 

First, we don’t want to coerce anyone 
with money. I do not think any Ameri- 
can Christian who sends money to help 
a distinct church has any thought of com- 
pelling that church. The reason why 
any of us gives to any cause, a Commu- 
nity Chest, an orphan’s support, or mis- 
sions of all sorts, is that the work to 
which we give appeals to us. It is what 
we should like to do if we could. We 
can’t do everything nor go everywhere, 
but our dollars can go, and they naturally 
go where we are most interested and sym- 
pathetic. The use of money as a club 
is not our intention. 

Second, we must admit a good deal 
of inconsistency, as you pointed out. De- 
nominations that have never yet got to- 
gether nor even moved much closer, will 
send contributions to union movements 
in churches overseas. It is, I admit, a 
case of aiding and abetting others to do 
what we don’t lift many fingers to do 
ourselves. But you will agree, I think, 
that the churches most active in support- 
ing the Kyodan have done something to- 
ward church union. It is unrealistic to 
expect that the Methodists, for instance, 
are going to unite with the Episcopalians 
very soon; but the Methodists have at 
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least put the Methodist family together; 
and the Episcopalians have stayed to- 
gether in spite of some pretty radical dif- 
ferences. 

It is also true that the churches which 
don’t support the Kyodan are those that 
are least inclined to co-operation at home. 
So after all, the American denominations 
that are most happy with the Kyodan 
have done some real work in the direction 
of union. 


OU have to realize too, that there 

is a difference between what a small 
group, let us say the governing board 
or budget-making committees of a church, 
can do, and what their denomination at 
large can do, depending as it does on 
the motions of large masses of people. 
A church board can decide to send money 
to a church union movement abroad, and 
yet be unable to persuade the. hundreds 
of thousands of voters in their church that 
some particular union movement at home 
is worthy of their support. So the in- 
consistency to which you refer may be, 
in some cases, an inconsistency not so 
much between the church’s theory and 
practice, as between the ideals of a com- 
paratively small group of officials, and 
the ideals of the masses in the same 
church. 

What those who wish the Kyodan well 
—or any other group which is trying to 
put Christian unity into visible form— 
what these well-wishers are saying to you 
in Japan is: Don’t keep on maintaining 
church lines that resulted from quarrels 
which took place centuries ago. Divi- 
sions which have at least a historical rea- 
son in the West, lose those historical bases 
when they move East. As someone has 
said, a “Southern Presbyterian Chinese 
Christians” is a strange sort of being 
indeed. You have a chance, starting 
afresh, not to imitate the cracks which 
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have broken up our more ancient eccle- 
siastical structures. If in America we 
copied one of your handsome office build- 
ings, I don’t think a good architect would 
insert into the new building the earth- 
quake-marks he had observed in the old 
one. 

Further, I think that those who are 
bent on encouraging all efforts at unity 
are sometimes thinking of the unity the 
Roman church shows, and the success it 
has achieved, in comparison with our 
less vigorous advance. If Protestants in 
America are divided, that is serious 
enough; but we are so numerous that we 
can almost afford to be divided. But 
Protestants in your country are not so 
strong and numerous that they can safely 
divide. The smaller the army, the more 
reason why it should stay together. 


FULLY AGREE with what you 

said, that real union must come from 
real desire to unite, from hearts filled 
with Christian love. Also, as I said 
before, I do not believe that those who 
send money to help churches in your 
land, whether large or small, have any 
intention of using the money as a whip 
to keep others in line. But all the same, 
speaking for myself and nobody else at 
all (though I suspect many others feel 
much the same way), if I had the choice 
between sending help to a small strug- 
gling, ineffective, un-cooperative church, 
suspicious or scornful of other kinds of 
Christians, and a small, struggling group 
of Christians who are deliberately trying 
to live and work with one another above 
and across the lines which have divided 
and hampered their fellowship hitherto 
—it would not be a difficult choice to 
make. 

I hope you will accept these lines in 
the spirit in which they are intended. We 
all get along best when our differences 
are clearly stated in charity of heart and 
humility of mind. Real union among 
Christians is most vital when two men, 
or many men, can “agree to differ but 


resolve to love.” 
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Move to Unite Synods 
In USA Church Advances 


Efforts to integrate all presbyteries and 
synods based upon racial and cultural 
considerations with those that are geo- 
graphical are making some progress in 
the Presbyterian Church, USA. 

According to recent reports, indica- 
tions are that the Synod of the West, 
which has a cultural basis, will be united 
with presbyteries and synods in which it 
is located geographically in time but 
that this will likely come with the United 
Presbyterian union—if that develops. 
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REFUGEES APPEAL FOR HELP 


From a Hebrew Christian widow in Berlin comes this 
pitiful appeal for help. She says: “My son and I are 
in great need. During the Hitler regime I fled with my 
boy to Russia where we stayed six years behind barbed 
wire fences. Since our return to Germany we have been 
in desperate condition. I pray every night that our Lord 
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The Synod of the West has churches 
in Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota and Minnesota, with the 
numerical center in Iowa. 

In a recent issue of the synod’s publi- 
cation, The Presbyterian Messenger, the 
prediction is made that, based upon ex- 
pressed sentiments, the new alignment 
will come with union. 

Already, efforts are being made in the 
South to unite the Blue Ridge (Negro) 
synod and Mid-South, with the latter 
voting unanimously in favor of the step. 


Head of Women’s Work 
Notes Obscure Heroes 


A great many calm and silent heroes 
are going about their business every day 
without any attention being paid them. 

This is the opinion of the Presbyterian, 
U. S. Secretary of Women’s Work, Mrs. 
L. M. McCutchen. Near the center of 
many hard-pressed areas, she is con- 
fident, there are individuals who, at 
real cost to themselves, are “standing for 
freedom and Christian behavior.” 

She declared in a recent interview that 
Christianity requires its followers to face 
facts instead of evading or sentimental- 
izing them. She cautioned against the 
tendency to hide ‘our lack of willingness 
to do what we know we ought to do by 
doing a lot of lesser things.”’ 

Some Southern leaders, she indicated, 
are among those guilty of this fault when 
they are busy “enacting laws to keep 
from doing the one thing they have to 
do.” She said: 

“Personal and corporate freedoms are 
being threatened without people even 


knowing it. When small groups can 
throttle a town with economic control, 
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Andrews Will Serve 
One Year on Geneva Staff 


Among the more important actions 
taken by the Presbyterian, U. S., Board 
of Christian Education at its recent meet- 
ing were these: 

A one-year leave of absence (1958) 
to allow E. A. Andrews of the Men’s 
Work staff to serve on the staff of the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva 
was granted. Mr. Andrews is director 
of program and service of the Men’s 
Department. In Geneva he is expected 
to serve with the executive secretary of 
the Department of the Laity. 

A testimonial dinner was given by the 
Board and staff in honor of John L. 
Fairly who will retire as secretary of 
religious education the last of December, 
after 27 years of service. 

William P. Anderson, now associate 
secretary, will succeed Dr. Fairly. 

John Knox Press, book publisher for the 
Board, will add an assistant editor and 
a secretarial assistant to its staff. 

The largest spending budget in the 
Board’s history—$389,814—was ap- 
proved for 1957 operations. 
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Qualities of a Christian 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Matthew 5:1-12 
Sunday School Lesson for November 18, 1956 


In recent weeks we have studied six 
great passages from the Old Testament; 
we look this week at the first of a series 
of great passages from the New Testa- 
ment—three from the Gospels, three from 
the Epistles, and one from the Book of 
Revelation. 

The first of our “great” New Testa- 
ment passages is taken from the Gospel 
according to Matthew, Jesus’ opening 
words in the Sermon on the Mount, in 
which he describes not only the qualities 
of a Christian, but also the blessedness 
to which they led. 

No one can read the beatitudes with- 
out being brought in some sense under 
their spell; but too many regard them as 
beautiful ideals unrelated to our work- 
a-day world. It is all the more im- 
portant therefore that we should note the 
circumstances under which they were 
spoken: “And (Jesus) went about all 
Galilee . . . and they brought him all the 
sick, those afflicted with various diseases 
and pains. . . . Seeing the crowds he went 
up on the mountain . . . his disciples came 
to him and he opened his mouth and 
taught them, saying: “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit. . . . Blessed are those who 
mourn...” (Matthew 4:23—5:12). 

Quite clearly Jesus was describing a 
practical way by which all men might 
find blessedness for themselves in this 
present life. 

What is this blessedness? Sherman 
Johnson in the Jnterpreter’s Bible re- 
minds us that this word “blessed” was 
used in pagan literature to denote the 
highest stage of happiness and well be- 
ing, such as the gods enjoy. It was used 
in contemporary private letters as an 
expression of warmest congratulation. 
“There is a helpful suggestion here,” 
says Hugh Martin. “Jesus is offering 
congratulations. The man who lives like 
this, he says, is getting the best out of 
life, living the kind of life that is really 
worth while.” Happiness is an essential 
ingredient of blessedness, but the word 
goes deeper and describes a state of the 
soul that is far more enduring than 
“happiness” as we ordinarily understand 
it, an emotion which lives only on the sur- 
face of our lives and comes and goes as 
our temporary mood or changing circum- 
stances may determine. It means true, 
abiding happiness, full of the greatest 
possible happiness, possessing the high- 
est felicity of the soul. After all, no 
word is so adequate as the familiar word 
“blessed.” 

In using his word Jesus strikes an 
answering echo in the hearts of us all. 
We are all longing for happiness. We 
want success and popularity and wealth; 
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but not without peace and contentment 
in our hearts. No other gift has much 
value unless it does bring peace and 
happiness and joy. It seems that Jesus 
recognized this universal desire of the 
human heart, for in the very beginning 
of his great sermon he says those who 
are members of the Kingdom are to be 
congratulated, they are to be truly happy, 
blessed both now and forevermore. 

But what sort of people realize the 
blessedness of which Jesus speaks? Em- 
bedded in the beatitudes as a whole are 
two basic truths which the great seers 
of the human race, in one form or an- 
other, have emphasized over and over 
again: first, that true and abiding hap- 
piness, which is what Jesus means by 
blessedness, is dependent on inner char- 
acter rather than upon outward circum- 
stance; and second, that it comes from 
participation in some unselfish activity, 
particularly activity on behalf of Christ 
and his Kingdom. 


1. Upon Inner Character 


We are inclined to think that happi- 
ness depends on the possession of mate- 
rial goods, but Jesus said, ‘‘Blessed are 
you poor” (Luke 6:20). We are in- 
clined to think that happiness depends 
on the absence of pain, but Jesus said, 
“Blessed are those who mourn.” We 
ate inclined to think that happiness de- 
pends upon popularity, but Jesus said, 
“Blessed are those who are persecuted.” 

As we read the beatitudes as a whole 
and the parallel passages in Luke 6:21- 
26 it becomes clear that the blessed may 
be rich in this world’s goods or they may 
be poor; they may be successful in the 
eyes of the world or they may be fail- 
ures; they may be popular with their 
fellows or unpopular, free or never free 
from pain. True and abiding happiness 
depends upon character rather than cir- 
cumstance. 

Some of the inward characteristics or 
qualities which bring true and abiding 
happiness are indicated in the first six 
beatitudes : 

1. Blessed are the poor in spirit. This 
phrase is generally misunderstood, es- 
pecially by young people, who are apt 
to think that it means those who are 
lacking in animation or life or “pep.” 
But this is totally to misunderstand 
Jesus’ expression. The Greek word 
translated “poor” means not merely poor, 
but consciously poor. Moffatt brings out 
its force when he translates, “Blessed are 
those who feel poor in spirit.” And 
“spirit” here refers to one’s spiritual 
life. The Greek phrase then describes 
those who are conscious of their spiritual 


poverty. Goodspeed translates, “Blessed 
are those who feel their spiritual need, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven belongs to 
them.” The man who is intellectually 
satisfied will never achieve intellectual 
mastery. The man who is spiritually 
satisfied will never attain that spiritual 
mastery which alone can guarantee hap- 
piness in all the walks of life. The man 
who feels his spiritual need and who uses 
those means of grace which enable him 


.to grow in spiritual stature has found the 


roadway to true and abiding happiness 
because he has found the roadway to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The Kingdom is 
not yet fully come, but its blessings can 
be enjoyed now, and more completely in 
the life which is to come. 

2. Blessed are those who mourn. Jesus 
does not mean that it is better to mourn 
than to rejoice. Neither does he mean 
that all those who mourn are blessed. 
There are many men in the world who 
are nursing old wounds, old sorrows, and 
whose life will be embittered to the end. 

He means that it is possible for a man 
who meets sorrow to be comforted. He 
means that no man is truly blessed unless 
he is able to meet sorrow, to overcome 
sorrow, to find comfort and strength in 
the midst of his sorrow. Jesus says in 
effect: ‘You will meet hardship, pain, 
sorrow, in this world. Happy are those 
who are comforted, who have found the 
secret of peace, consolation, and forti- 
tude.” 

Buttrick in the Interpreter’s Bible sug- 
gests that four types of mourners may 
expect to find such comfort: (1) those 
who accept their own sorrows with the 
resolve to learn; (2) those who volun- 
tarily share their neighbor’s pain; (3) 
those who mourn for their sins; and (4) 
those who mourn for the sins of others. 

“Blessed are those that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” ‘‘ ‘Comfort’ nowa- 
days suggests a snug arm chair before 
the fire,” says Hugh Martin. “But it 
comes from the same root as ‘fortified’ 
and it used to have a robuster meaning. 
That suggestion is also in the Greek. 
There is certainly a note of sympathy 
and gentle concern, but we shall not be 
far wrong if we translate it, ‘They shall 
be made strong.’ ” 

3. Blessed are the meek. This is prob- 
ably the most misunderstood of all the 
beatitudes. We have emasculated a great 
word and robbed it of its strength. Meek- 
ness to us suggests weakness. The meek 
man is a human door mat who lets other 
people tread upon him more or less at 
will. This is not what the word meant 
to Jesus. It was used among the He- 
brews, throughout the Old Testament, 
to suggest submissiveness to the will of 
God (cf. Psalm 25:9; 37:1-11). The 
word was used by Jesus’ contemporaries 
to express gentleness, considerateness to- 
ward one’s fellowmen, ‘that gentleness 
which wed to strength makes a man” 
(Tennyson), or, as we might say, a gen- 
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tleman. Jesus certainly had the first 
of these meanings in mind, perhaps also 
the second. Men who submit themselves 
to God’s will, and who are considerate 
of other men are blessed, because they 
shall inherit the earth. 

Just what is this promise? Some 
spiritualize it and think that Jesus meant 
that they will enjoy the true blessings 
of the Kingdom, others more crudely that 
they will go to heaven when they die. 
Dr. Merrill emphatically rejects this 
latter interpretation. He writes: 

“We need to awaken to the truth that 
Jesus had his eyes on this life; that his 
gospel is a way of living now and here. 
“How can I get the best out of these 
years, these opportunities, these experi- 
ences, these relationships that make up 
my earthly life? In short, how can I 
‘inherit the earth,’ so that I live on this 
earth as an heir on my Father's estate? 
That is a primary question. Jesus answers 
it (here) in no uncertain terms.” (The 
Way, The Macmillan Co.) 

Blessed are the gentle, the considerate, 
the submissive. They may not enjoy 
earthly rewards, but they will get the 
most out of this life, as well as the life 
which is to come. They will “inherit 
the earth.” 

Other students interpret the term more 
literally. The humble man will ulti- 
mately inherit the earth. “The capacity 
for submissive endurance will in the 
long run prevail over dominant aggres- 
siveness.”” As Dr. Davies puts it, “This 
beatitude conveys the daring thought of 
the Master that the world will be ulti- 
mately peopled by men and women who 
exemplify his spirit in their lives. The 
possession of the earth by any other spirit 
leads to war, hate, and oppression”’ and, 
we might add, to ultimate destruction. 

4. Blessed are those who hunger and 
thirst for righteousnes. Hunger and thirst 
are words which express the intense 
craving of one’s whole nature. Jesus does 
not say, blessed is the man who has ob- 
tained righteousness, because righteous- 
ness is a goal that we must strive after, 
but which we can never reach. If we be- 
come satisfied with our ethical attain- 
ments, it means spiritual death. If we 
hunger and thirst after righteousness 
(personal and social) we are to be con- 
gratulated, for we shall be filled. 

Dr. Buttrick points out that some hun- 
gers are never filled, and some, when 
fulfilled, only mock (men long for adula- 
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tion, for example, but when it comes, find 
it empty). Some hungers when fulfilled 
lead only to satiation or digust. “But 
there are other hungers which, once 
granted, are renewed in a higher hunger, 
and are again fulfilled through further 
enhancement to eternal life. Such is 
the hunger for beauty, the hunger for 
music, the hunger for highest truth,” 
and, as Jesus here indicates, the hunger 
for righteousness. Some hungers find 
only a passing pleasure in their fulfill- 
ment; others, like the hunger for right- 
eousness, find a joy in their successive 
fulfillments that endures. 

5. Blessed are the merciful, merciful 
in their judgments, merciful in their 
deeds, the men and women who banish 
all feelings of revenge and ill will out 
of their hearts and who seek to cultivate 
an attitude of love and sympathy toward 
all mankind. 

As Dr. Merrill says: 

“Men will deal generously with all sorts 
of sinners, will pardon grave offenses, will 
overlook serious faults, but scarcely any- 
one will show mercy to one who is himself 
hard, ungracious, unforgiving and mean. 

“What of God and his judgments? The 
answer is clear for one who sees as Jesus 
did. The one character the Master ad- 
judged hopeless is the unloving, the un- 
generous, the proud, the self-righteous, the 
unmerciful. We cannot be happy without 
the continual kindliness and generous 
judgment of God and man. And only the 
merciful can thus obtain mercy.” 

6. Blessed are the pure in heart. We 
are inclined to interpret this phrase too 
narrowly. We think of it as the spiritual 
counterpart and enlargement of the 
seventh commandment. It includes this 
idea, of course, but it includes also the 
ideas of integrity, singleness of purpose, 
the absence of low aims. To such is 
given heaven’s richest reward—the ca- 
pacity to see God. 

What did Jesus mean by this promise ? 
Says Buttrick: 

“It is likely he meant that the pure in 
heart see God in the world about them 
when others are blind; that the pure in 
heart are aware of the movements of the 
Divine Will in their lives even in the 
midst of pain. when others are rebellious 
or despairing; that the pure in heart have 
by intuition the leading of God’s spirit 
when others feel bereft; that the pure in 
heart have times of vision when earth and 
flesh fall away ... and that at last they 
shall veritably see God in the consum- 
mation of the Kingdom.” 

One who has this vision of God has 
discovered one of the secrets of true and 
abiding happiness. 


Il. Upon Unselfish Activity 

The first six beatitudes all emphasize 
one essential fact—true abiding happi- 
ness depends on inward condition rather 
than on outward circumstances. The 
last two beatitudes emphasize another 
important truth which must be put along- 
side the first—that true abiding happi- 
ness depends on active service within 
the kingdom of God. 


The thought receives general expres- 
sion in the words of Jesus reported in 
Acts 20:35—“It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” Moffatt brings out the 
meaning better when he translates—“To 
give is happier than to get.” Certainly 
we can find happiness in getting many 
different things, but we find more endur- 
ing happiness in what we give to our 
families, our community, our nation, our 
church, and our God. 

This truth is given a special applica- 
tion in the seventh beatitude—“Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called sons of God,” enjoying his fellow- 
ship and all the blessings which he is 
ready to bestow. To be a peacemaker 
means something more than being peace- 
able, or amiable or kindly in one’s own 
personal relationships. It means to make 
peace between man and man and between 
man and God. 

It is a difficult business to be a peace- 
maker in this modern world and some- 
times a very dangerous one. And yet 
one of the surest ways of being happy 
is to do what we can to bring peace to 
individuals who are estranged; to bring 
peace in the social world, in the indus- 
trial world, in the economic world, in the 
international world; to make peace be- 
tween God and man. It is only as one 
does get away from his own narrow 
interests and take some part in those 
causes which are working for human 
betterment, when one begins to feel that 
he is a fellow-worker with God in the 
great causes he has at heart, that he be- 
gins to find true and abiding happiness. 

In the final beatitudes Jesus goes a 
step further. He does not mean that it 
is better to be persecuted than to be free 
from persecution. The point is that liv- 
ing in a world where righteousness, es- 
pecially the righteousness of Christ, must 
make its way against opposition, “‘the 
one who will endure hardship rather than 
weakly abandon his convictions is hap- 
pier than the one who will yield his con- 
victions rather than suffer.” No man 
can be truly happy unless he has the cour- 
age of his convictions, unless there are 
some things for which, if need be, he is 
willing to suffer. The man who is will- 
ing to abandon his convictions because 
it is expedient or popular has introduced 
into his mental and spiritual life a source 
of discord that is bound sooner or later 
to destroy the very happiness that it 
seemed for a moment to promote. 

Wrote Sadhu Sundar Singh of India: 


“His presence gives me a peace which 
passeth all understanding, no matter in 
what circumstances I am placed. Amidst 
persecution I have found peace, joy and 
happiness. Nothing can take away the 
joy I have found in my Savior. In home 
he was there. In him the prison was 
transformed into heaven and the cross 
into a source of blessing.” 


Sundar Singh is only one of the my- 
riads who have borne witness to the truth 
of Jesus’ words. 
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BOOK NOTES | 


SCHEDULED for February, 1957, pub- 

lication by Abingdon Press is The In- 
vincible Christ, a seriés of sermons by 
Massey M. Heltzel, pastor of the Ginter 
Park church, Richmond, Va. 

* * * 

COMING early in November is an inter- 

esting Woodrow Wilson volume by 
Rinehart and Co., New York. Called 
The Greatness of Woodrow Wilson, the 
volume has chapters by Walter Lipp- 
mann, Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, Har- 
old W. Dodds, Princeton University pres- 
ident; Claude E. Bowers, historian; 
Frank Bell Lewis, Union Seminary in 
Virginia and others. 

EDUCATION AND RESPONSIBILITY. By 
Tunis Romein. University of Kentucky Press, 
Lexington. 207 pp., $3.50. 

This volume consists of fourteen chap- 
ters. The material is arranged in four 
parts as follows: I. Progressivism; IT. 
Classical Humanism; III. Educational 
Reconstructionism; and IV. Education, 
the Community, and Christian Faith. 

The discussion of each of the first three 
sections begins with a chapter outlining 
the particular emphasis involved, and 
closes with a chapter devoted to the im- 
plications of the respective emphases as 
they relate to the “‘solution to the problem 
of developing responsibility.” A third 
chapter in each section—placed between 
the two referred to above—deals with the 
“concepts of the nature of man” as it is 
reflected in the several emphases—the 
pragmatic, the Greek, and the social. 

In the fourth section the author de- 
votes a chapter to a consideration of the 
part which the state and Christian faith 
have to do with education. Following 
this he sets forth the “Reformation and 
Thomistic Concepts of the Nature of 
Man,” which continues the general struc- 
ture of his development of the first three 
sections. 

The author expresses the conviction 
that education, to be effective, must be 
anchored in a faith—either theological 
or secular. This led to a somewhat ex- 
tensive consideration of what is involved 
at this point because of our theory of 
separation of church and state as it 
affects the public school system and the 
Roman Catholic practice of maintaining 
a school system which seeks to integrate 
theology and education. 

His conclusion is in effect that since 
God is ultimate reality and the source 
of all being, the only satisfactory “solu- 
tion to the problem of developing respon- 
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To or About Book Reviewers 


I have almost given up reading book 
reviews in religious journals; they are 
so consistently laudatory and kind, or 
else written by specialists with an axe 
to grind. The best reviewing of reli- 
gious books today is, in my view, in 
secular journals. ... 4 And this is largely 
because they are not written by parsons 
or professors, but by laymen who bring 
the same breath of interest and the same 
high literary standards to bear as they 
would on any other book.—PETER Par- 
son in The British Weekly. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Finding God Through Suffering. Mald- 
wyn Edwards. The Upper Room, Nash- 
ville. 15¢, paper. 

The Moment Before God. 
Heinecken. 
phia. $5.95. 

East Is East. Peter Fingesten. Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia. $3.00. 

Understanding and Counseling the Al- 
cholic. Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville. $3.75. 

Evangelism Through the Local Church. 
Roy H. Short. Abingdon Press, Nashville. 








Martin J. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 


$2.00. 

The Church in Soviet Russia. Matthew 
Spinka. Oxford University Press, N. Y. 
$3.25. 


The Westminster Historical Atlas to the 


Bible. G. Ernest Wright & Floyd V. Fil- 
son. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
$7.50. 


Nearer to Thee. Compiled by Harriet 
Ann Daffron & Betty Jean Clark. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, N. Y. $3.00. 

The World from Our Home. Written for 
Parents by Parents. Friendship Press, 
N. Y. 60¢, paper. 





sibility” is theological. This is a con- 
structive and stimulating volume. 

Patrick H. CARMICHAEL. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Bible Stories 
These 20 stories about the most signi- | 
ficant men and women of the Bible are 
told with warmth and simplicity. The 
book will be welcomed as a gift by both 

| parents and children. Illustrated. For 
ages 6 to 12. $2.95 


Tell Me About Heaven 


This newest book in Miss Jones’ “Tell 
Me” series gives honest, convincing an- 
swers to questions all children ask about 
heaven. Ages 4 to 9. $2.50 


Tell Me About the Bible 


Ages 6 to 10. $2.50 
Tell Me About Jesus 
Ages 4 to 9. $2.50 
Tell Me About God 
Ages 3 to 7. $2.50 
Tell Me About Prayer 
Ages 8 to 10. $2.50 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Casper |. Glenn, who has been taking 
graduate work in the School of Theology, 
Temple University, is now pastor of the 
Southside church, Tucson, Ariz., 317 W. 
23rd St. 

E. Lee Gage, from Clinton, Miss., to 
the First Street church, 7921 Willow 
St., New Orleans 18, La. 

John C. Page, Jr., from Ardmore, Okla., 
to 5624 Locke Lane, Houston, Texas. 

John Hall Boller, from Beechhurst. 
N. Y., to 7652 East End Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

William Brown, from Reidsville, N. C., 
to 459 Nichols St., Fairhope, Ala., Nov. 17. 

Eimer E. Gabbard, from Buckhorn, Ky., 
to 44 Jackson St., Berea, Ky. 

James M. McDaniel, Franklin, W. Va., 
has been called to the Glencliff Church, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

J. Gordon Smith, from Danville, Va., 
to the First church, Hicksville, Ohio. 

Fred W. Hoffman has retired as pastor 
of the Mt. Olive, Miss., group of churches 
and is now living in Fountain City, Tenn. 

T. D. Taylor, from Washington, Pa., to 
Ligan Rd., “McAlpine,” Ellicott City, Md. 

Thomas G. Stuart, from Shreveport, La., 
to the Denver church, Houston, Texas. 

Robert King, from Greenville, S. C., to 
1607 W. Clinch Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Carl M. Lazenby, from Dardanelle, Ark., 
to the First church, Little Rock, Ark. 

H. Allan Scott, from Decatur, Ga., to 
702 Hillpine Dr., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Daniel Simmons, from Warm Springs, 
Va., to Zion Rd., Rt. 1, Neshanic, N. J. 

Marlin B. Curry, Army chaplain, is 
living at 912 Philadelphia Ave., Silver 
Springs, Md. 

Paul E. Corbett, Memphis, Tenn., is 
now at 3171 Signal Rd., Memphis 7. 

Fernando Gutierrez, formerly of Pala- 
cios and Bay City, Texas, is now pastor of 
the Mexican Presbyterian Church, 607 S. 
Guadalupe St., San Marcos, Texas. 

Allen Breedlove, from Cleveland, 
to the Gates church, Rochester, 








mY. 

John W. Crandall, Jr., from Brooklyn. 

. Y., to Third church, Troy, N. Y. 

Andrew Graham, from Baltimore, Md., 
to the Goodwill church, Montgomery, 
| ae 2 

Frank Magor, formerly of Mattituck, 
N. Y., is now director of the Brooklyn- 
Nassau Home for the Aged. 

James McDonald, from Burgettstown, 
Pa., to the Onadaga Hill church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Raymond Tennies, from Canaseraga, 
N. Y., to Ontraio Center, N. Y. 

Neill O. Hamilton, a United Presby- 
terian minister who has been studying 
in Basel, Switzerland, is now instructor 
in New Testament at San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Calif. 

Wallace S. Wadland, formerly of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has begun his new work 
as assistant pastor of the South Park 
church, Rock Island, Il. 

Robert R. Crothers, formerly of Decatur, 
Ill., now serves the First church, Topeka, 
Kan. 
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JAPAN MISSIONARIES 

Arch B. Taylor, Jr., of the Japan Mis- 
sion has been named. editor of the Japa- 
nese Missionary Quarterly. He is a 
member of the staff of Shikoku Christian 
College, Zentsuji. 

William P. Boyle, Tokushima, Japan, 
has been named one of the directors of 
the publication of the Fellowship of 
Christian Missionaries. 


DEATHS 

Mrs. Charles K. Roys, one-time mis- 
sionary to China, later General Secretary 
of the Presbyterian USA Woman’s Board 
of Foreign Missions, from 1928 to 1951 
Dean of Wells College, and for many 
years a member of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, died October 4 in Madison, 
Wisc. 


MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

Enip, Okta.—The Enid Ministerial Al- 
liance, in cooperation with the county bar 
association and businessmen, has set up 
a family life counseling service. Law- 
yers, judges and ministers will refer mari- 


tal cases to the alliance. A counseling 
panel composed of a minister, doctor, 
attorney, businessman and one other per- 
son will be set up. 

MosiLe, ALA.—The Mobile Baptist Pas- 
tor Conference adopted a resolution de 
crying “the presence or financial contri- 
butions” at worship of any group “whose 
purpose in coming may be to glorify it- 
self.” The step was taken after 100 robed 
Ku Klux Klansmen visited a Baptist 
church in nearby Whistler. Members of 
the KKK filed up the church aisle, placing 
individual money contributions in the col- 
lection plates at the pulpit. 

A week later 50 unmasked KKKs made 
a similar visit to the Rosinton Missionary 
Baptist church near Loxley, Ala. In both 
churches the organists played “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” while the KKKs 
marched in. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—N. W. Avery, pastor 
of Hill Street Baptist church, is the first 
Negro president of the ministerial asso- 
ciation of Asheville and Buncombe Coun- 
ty. 
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